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d'etre in the hastening of a discrimination or an association, we may 
grant its possible usefulness, but to the propositions that it is more 
" humane " and that it can be substituted in most situations for the more 
natural method of using food as a stimulus, we can not agree. 

John B. Watson. 
University of Chicago. 

A Student's History of Philosophy. Arthur Kenyon Rogers. Revised 
edition. New York : The Macmillan Co. 1907. Pp. xiii + 511. 

In a department of literary activity in which English written books 
are not too common, Professor Rogers has achieved a distinct success. 
Hitherto the Germans would seem to have had a monopoly in the writing 
of the history of philosophy. We have many admirable translations, but 
very few original treatises. That there was need for such a work as 
Mr. Rogers has produced, and that this volume has helped to supply the 
want, the fact that it has attained to a second edition amply proves. 
As its name indicates, this book is primarily intended for students, but 
the cultured world generally will find it interesting and instructive. 
Within the limit of five hundred pages the author has succeeded in pre- 
senting a most luminous, well balanced, and comparatively full treatment 
of the history of philosophy from its beginnings in Greece to our own 
times. 

There are several features of this work which commend it. For one 
thing, it is written in clear and simple language, largely avoiding many 
of those technical terms which are so apt to confuse and repel the young 
student. Again, it gives exceedingly full extracts from the books dealt 
with, thus bringing the reader into contact with the various writers them- 
selves. And once more, a unifying principle of development is exhibited 
in the volume which shows that the history of philosophy is not a series 
of haphazard isolated opinions, but really a connected whole. 

In comparing the first edition with the second, one observes that con- 
siderable improvements have been made by way of both omissions and 
additions. Some parts of the introduction have been left out, and the 
treatment of Fichte has been curtailed. On the other hand, the section 
on Kant has been rewritten and augmented; also a brief account of cur- 
rent thought has been appended. As the author himself says, the rela- 
tive space given to different topics must be a matter of individual judg- 
ment. But we feel that while the treatment of Plato is satisfactory, some 
elements in Aristotle have been overlooked. Again, while our author has 
done ample justice to Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, he dismisses the Scot- 
tish school of common sense with less than a page, barely mentioning 
Sir Wm. Hamilton. Kant and Hegel, as befits their epoch-making im- 
portance, have, each, a considerable space allotted to them; but Herder 
and Lessing, Fichte and Schelling, are rather summarily dealt with; 
while Jacobi and Herbart, not to speak of Schiller and Schleiermacher, 
are omitted. We notice that Mr. Rogers has added to the value of his 
treatment of Kant by now giving some account, though still rather slight, 
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of the " Critique of Judgment," which is really the copestone, or at least 
the connecting link, of Kant's theoretical and practical philosophy. While 
his study of Kant is exceedingly lucid as far as it goes, Mr. Rogers has a 
tendency to slur over the difficulties. For example, no account is at- 
tempted of the " Deduction of the Categories," nor does he show how, by 
means of the schema of time, Kant brings the sense perceptions and the 
notions of the understanding together. We notice that in the present 
edition a short resume of Spencer's philosophy is supplied, the want of 
which was a serious omission in the earlier issue. 

Finally, Professor Eogers has brought his book up to date by men- 
tioning some of the writers of recent times. He has omitted, however, 
all reference to the present philosophical activity of Germany and France. 
Hartmann, Wundt, Eucken, and Nietzsche, to mention only a few of the 
German writers, are not named. In a volume which emanates from the 
United States one would have expected a fuller reference to American 
writers than that which the author makes. Pragmatism, as represented 
by Dewey and James, is a force to be reckoned with, and it would have 
been interesting at least to show its bearing upon, and its relation to, 
previous tendencies. The writer has evidently a dread of loading his 
work with names and burdening his narrative with details. The result 
is that in some places the treatment lacks definiteness and has sometimes 
the aspect of a philosophy of history rather than a history of philosophy. 
This seems notably to be the case in the sections called " The Religious 
Period " and " The Introduction to the Middle Ages," where the history, 
though interesting, is, perhaps, too general and too profuse for the size 
of the volume. 

Of course, many names which would naturally find their place in a 
larger work have of necessity been passed over. We must not, however, 
quarrel with the limits a writer sets himself; and we must repeat that 
one of the merits of this history is, that while nothing essential to the 
main stream of thought is omitted, it is not crowded with a mass of sub- 
sidiary details. On the whole Mr. Rogers has produced a book which, by 
reason of its orderliness of arrangement, lucidity of style, and accuracy 
of statement, can not fail to prove helpful to all who are entering upon 
the study of philosophy. 

Archibald B. D. Alexander. 
Langbank, Scotland. 

Vie Welianschaimngen der grossen Philosophen der Neuzeit. Dritte 
Auflage. L. Busse. Leipzig : B. G. Teubner. 1907. Pp. vi + 164. 

The contents of this little volume are a course of popular lectures which 
Dr. Busse delivered in 1902-03. In dealing with the history of modern 
philosophy it sets itself, therefore, the double task of technical accuracy 
and simplicity of presentation; and it is noteworthy for the skill with 
which its author steers a middle course between the extremes of systematic 
detail and loose paraphrase. Structurally, the exposition is divided as 
follows: Part I., modern philosophy to Kant, comprising rationalism 



